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Would you like to fly... 





all across the Great Plains... 
out to sunny California. . . 
on to rich Alaska... 


back by way of the Great Lakes... 
down the busy Mississippi Valley .. . 
up through the Southern Highlands . . 
and the Pennsylvania Dutch country . . . 
to historic New England ? 


It would be wonderful, wouldn’t it? But if you can’t arrange to leave right now— 
perhaps you are expected at school tomorrow—you can still visit all those fascinating 
places, and see more than you would flying, in Cornelius Dewitt’s handsome 
Regions of America books. Writers who know the country well have contributed 
lively, vivid texts. And there are many exciting pictures, in color and black-and- 
white, all of them lithographs which Mr. Dewitt drew directly on glass plates. 


These entertaining and worthwhile books are 


Designed and produced for HARPER & BROS. by Artists and Writers Guild, Inc. 


Designers and Creators of Beautiful Books for Children 



































Peter Penguin 
Calking 





Yippee for February and fine penguin 
weather with snow and ice and wintry gales! 

“Can we sleep out tonight?” said Peter- 
kin. “It is lovely in the back yard. Honest, 
Uncle Pete, it must be zero there.” 

“We-ell, it may be more comfortable than 
the house tonight, if it really is zero there. 
What do you say, Petunia?” 

“Will zero like me, Uncle Pete?’ 

“Eh, what?” 

“Zero isn’t 


’ 


alive,” said Peterkin scorn- 
fully. “It’s just a figure in arithmetic.” 

“Oh dear,” sighed Petunia, “I hoped he'd 
be alive. Our back yard is just full of dead 
things now, sticks and stones and old toys. 
We ought to have a walrus.” 

“Yes!” cried Peterkin, “a walloping big 
shoot 


walrus. I'd ride on his back and 


sharks. Can we, Uncle Pete?” 

“Goodness, no! he'd be much too big. He'd 
eat us out of house and home.” 

“Then a baby sea otter,” persisted Petunia, 
“or a guppy or even a goldfish. I could hold 
it and feed it and hug it.” 

“Or an old green lobster,” said Peterkin, 
“or a funny crab or even an oyster. We need 
a pet bad.” 

“Well, I'll see. Maybe next Christmas—” 

“But, Uncle Pete, we just had Christmas. 
It’s a long, long time till the next. I—I think 
we might get too old.” 

Petunia suddenly clapped her fins. “I 
know. A birthday’s just as good as Christ- 


mas and there are two birthdays this month— 
Washington’s and Lincoln’s. The teacher 
said so.” 

“You don't get presents except on your 
own birthday,” I said firmly. 


se 


Now run 
along and let’s hear no more about it. I want 
to read the news.” So I unfolded my paper 
and lighted my pipe. The paper said there 
was a crime wave and the FBI was working 
overtime. 

All that day and the next the penglets 
were very busy in their playroom. When I 
asked them what they were doing, they said 
they were making valentines. One afternoon 
Peterkin came home with a big box and he 
said it was materials for valentines. 

“Don't look,” said Petunia, ‘because we 
are making you one, too, and we want it to 
be a surprise. Will you like that?” 

“I'll love it!’”’ I said. “It’s been years since 
I had a valentine. It’s mighty nice of you to 
think of it, Petunia.” 

“We do it because we love you,” said Pe- 
tunia, “and it is the biggest and 
best valentine we are making.” 

Then late one night I woke 
up and heard a swishy, 
rustling sound in the 
hall. I thought of the 





my flashlight, and crept out into the hall. 
Nothing stirred. I went along toward the 
penglets’ room and suddenly I stepped on 
something hard and slick that moved. Up 
went my feet and down I went with a yell. 

There was a scurrying in the hall, another 
in the penglets’ room, and lights flashed on. 
I sat up and saw a big turtle looking at me. 
His neck had a frill of red paper round it 
and on his back was painted a red heart. 

.“You scared your valentine,” said Peter- 
kin accusingly. 

But Petunia was on the floor beside the 
turtle, stroking it and murmuring, “Poor 
Tillie, nice Tillie! He didn’t mean to hurt 
you. He'll love you, He said so.” 

So that was how I got a valentine ahead 
of the day and I hope all you boys and girls 
get better ones. 





FEBRUARY COVER STORY 


It was February thirteenth and the fourth 
grade was as busy as only a large roomful 
of boys and girls on the day before a holi- 
day can be. 

They all had last-minute valentines to 
complete, and the long table was hidden 
under red and white papers and crayons and 
paste pots and scissors and fancy decorations. 

Then there was the room itself to decor- 
ate. After much discussion, the class agreed 
on red paper hearts of all sizes and shapes 
to be tacked up all around the room, wher- 
ever there was space. Everyone had helpec& 
cut out hearts, and a committee was putting 
them up. Two of the best writers were to 
write “Happy Valentine’s Day” in red chalk 
across the blackboard. 
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It was important to have the room look 
its very best, because the fourth grade was 
to have a visitor the next day—the famous 
children’s artist, Elizabeth Orton Jones. 

So away they all worked, and they did not 
even hear the door open or see their teacher 
greet the young woman who came in. 

“Boys and girls,” the teacher said at last, 
“I have a surprise for you. Miss Jones must 
go out of town tomorrow, so she has come 
to visit us today instead.” 

For a moment there was dull silence. 
Nothing was finished. Nothing was ready. 
What a disappointment! 

But then Miss Jones smiled at them all 
and said, “I hope you don’t mind my com- 
ing today instead. I think getting ready for 
a party is the most fun anyway, and you are 
doing such a fine job that T would like to 
make a picture of this fourth grade at work 
for the cover of STORY PARADE, so that 
children everywhere could enjoy your party 
with you. Would you let me do that?” 

Of course they would. And she did. And 
here is the picture on this month’s STORY 
PARADE. We hope you will enjoy the party 
with the rest of us. 


NEXT MONTH... 


A new and exciting sport serial, BiG MONeEy, 
starts with the shattering of Bill Williams’ 
plans for a leisurely vacation HENRY 
LENT tells aviation enthusiasts about. a TEST 
Fiicnt—pictures by Barry Bart... . You'll 
be fascinated by the page on the CARLSBAD 


CAVERNS, with stunning photographs taken 


far underground . . . There are Fairy Kit- 
TENS, and JaAcK BECHDOLT and _  DECIE 
MERWIN can prove it. . . Bop PANTRIDGE tells 


how to make a MARBLE Boarp ... and watch 


— _— . 2 ae 
for Susie Q—she’s quite a girl! 
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One day Johnny went to the circus— 
a big, three-ring circus with clowns, 
acrobats, and animals. And in the mid- 
dle of the center ring stood a large flop- 
eared elephant. It was the biggest liv- 
ing thing Johnny had ever seen. 

That night, Johnny dreamed about 
elephants, and the next morning he 
said, ‘Mother, could I have an elephant 
for my birthday?” 

“Maybe,” replied his mother. “But 
you'll have to wait until your birthday 
on Sunday.” 

Early Sunday morning, Johnny asked 
for his elephant. 

His mother told him to open a large 
box in the corner. Johnny did so and 
pulled out a gray toy elephant. It was 
two feet high and was mounted on lit- 
tle wheels. 

Johnny thanked his mother. He 
played with the toy elephant for a 
while. Then he put it away. 

“Don’t you like it?” asked his moth- 
er. 


’ 


“Oh, sure,” mumbled Johnny. “But 


I wanted a real, live elephant. Like in 
the circus.” 





THE BOY 
WHO OWNED 
AN ELEPHANT 


By MALVIN WALD 


Illustrated by KURT WIESE 






His mother didn’t want him to be 
unhappy. But she couldn’t get Johnny 
a real elephant, because elephants come 
from far-off Asia and Africa. 

Then she remembered where there 
was the only elephant in the city. 

“Johnny,” she said, “get dressed. 
You're going to meet your elephant.” 

Fifteen minutes later they were in 
front of a huge cage in the city zoo. In- 
side the cage was a big, gray elephant, 
sound asleep. 

‘“That’s your elephant,” said his 
mother. “His name is Butch.” 

Johnny’s face lit up like a Christmas- 
tree bulb. 

“Oh, thank you, Mother,” he said. 
“I guess I’m the luckiest boy in the 
world with a mother like you and an 
elephant like Butch.” 

He shouted to the elephant, “Hello, 
Butch.” 

Butch kept on sleeping. And snor- 
ing, too. Loud. 

“Poor ol’ Butch,” sighed Johnny. “I 
guess he’s tired. Let’s take him home.” 

“We can’t,” said his mother. 

‘“‘Why not? He’s mine, isn’t he?” 

Johnny’s mother didn’t want to tell 
him that Butch belonged to the city. 
But, she thought, the city belonged 
to the people. Johnny was one of the 














people. So, in a way, Butch did belong 
to Johnny. 

“Well, Johnny,” she said, “we have 
no place to keep him. He's too big for 
any room in our house.” 

“I guess so, Mother,” admitted 
Johnny. “He is awfully large for a pet.” 

“And he must have a tremendous ap- 
petite!’’ added his mother. “He'd eat up 
all our food.” 

“That would be bad,” agreed John- 
ny. “What can we do?” 

‘Why not leave him here?’’ suggested 
his mother. 

A small, thin man in a gray uniform 
came along, carrying a broom. 

“That’s Butch’s keeper, Mr. Smith,” 
said Johnny’s mother. “He'll look after 
Butch and feed him and keep him 
clean. You can come back and play with 
Butch tomorrow.” 

“All right,” sighed Johnny. “So 
long, Butch,” he called out. “See you 
tomorrow.” 

Butch snored on. 

The next day Johnny was in front of 
Butch’s cage. Butch was snoring as 
usual, dreaming of his mighty ancestors 
in distant India. 

“Hello, Butch!” Johnny called. 

Butch snored on. 

Then Mr. Smith came by. 

“Hello, Mr. Smith,” said Johnny. 





“What's the matter with Butch?” 

“He's a bad elephant,” declared the 
keeper. 

Johnny couldn't believe it. “But he’s 
my elephant,” he said. “My mother 
gave him to me. For my birthday. 
You'll take care of him, won’t you?” 

Mr. Smith smiled. “I'll do my best, 
son.” 

“My name’s Johnny,” said Johnny. 
“And I don’t think Butch is bad.” 

“IT don’t know,” sighed Mr. Smith. 
“He sits with his back to the public. 
Sleeps most of the time. Snores awful 
loud. And he squirts me with water 
when he drinks.” 





“But 


elephants are wonderful,” 
argued Johnny. “They can’t be bad.” 

“Then why does Butch act the way 
he does? Listen to him snore!”’ 

“I know why,” said Johnny. “No one 
ever taught him to behave.” 

“And you're going to teach him?” 
Mr. Smith wanted to know. 

“Since he’s my elephant,” said John- 
ny, “I have to.” 

Every day Johnny came to Butch’s 
cage. Butch got to know and like him. 

Johnny would always shout, “Hello, 
Butch!” 

Butch would shout back the way ele- 
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phants do—sounding like a trumpet— 
“TA-RANT-ARAH!” In elephant talk 
this means, “Hello yourself!”’ 

Johnny would talk quietly but ear- 
nestly to Butch. “Now listen, Butch. 
You gotta behave good. F’r instance, 
face the people. You're not very pretty 
from the back.” 

At first Butch pretended not to know 
what Johnny was talking about. 

But one day he turned around. And 
he continued to sit that way every day. 


People began to stop and admire 
Butch. 

“What a 
would say. 

“His name is Butch,” Johnny would 
tell them. ‘“‘He belongs to me.” 

“Really!” the people would remark. 
“That’s a mighty fine elephant you 
have, my boy.” , 

And Johnny would smile until his 
face would shine like a brand new pen- 
ny. 

Butch no longer slept all day. Now 
that people could see him, he would 
stand up—or walk about. Once in a 
while, he would even smile or bow his 
trunk, as if to say, “Howdy, folks. Nice 
day, isn’t it?” 

Johnny would talk to him, or yell 


handsome beast!’’ they 
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at him suddenly, “Hello, Butch.” 

And Butch would trumpet back, 
‘“TA-RANT-ARAH!” 

Johnny was more sure than ever that 
Butch was a good elephant. 

“What about his squirting me with 
water?’ argued Mr. Smith. 

“Hook up a hose,” said Johnny. 
“And leave the rest to me.” 

When Mr. Smith brought Butch his 
bucket of water, Johnny stood by. 
Butch took a trunkful of water and 
showered it on poor Mr. Smith. 

“Butch,” said Johnny, “that’s not 
nice. Cut it out!” 

But Butch was feeling very playful. 





‘““TA-RANT-ARAH!” he shouted. He 
squirted Johnny. Then the big ele- 
phant laughed with joy. 

Johnny jumped out of the way of 
most of the water. Then he turned the 
hose on Butch. 

The cold stream of water frightened 
Butch. He jumped back, shouting in 
fear until Johnny stopped. 

“Aha, Mr. Butch,” said Johnny. “It’s 
not so funny when the shoe is on the 
other foot. From now on you will get 
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The cold stream of water frightened Butch. 


soaked with this hose whenever you 
squirt Mr. Smith.” 

Butch backed up further in his cage. 

“Don’t be afraid, Butch,” said John- 
ny. “We won't squirt you if you leave 
Mr. Smith alone. Promise?” 

Butch nodded happily. He stuck his 
trunk through the bars and nuzzled it 
against Johnny’s hand. They were 
friends again. 

“Good boy,” said Johnny. And he 
emptied a bag of peanuts into Butch’s 
trunk. 

Butch quickly put the nuts into his 
mouth and gobbled them down. “TA- 
RANT-ARAH!” he bellowed in sheer 
delight. 

And so the bright golden summer 
passed. Johnny taught Butch to be- 
have like a first-class elephant. Mr. 
Smith was very pleased and let Johnny 
help him feed Butch. 

Johnny was as happy as any boy, 
could be, for he owned an elephant. 

In September, Johnny went to school 
where there were other boys to play 
with. That was fun. 
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After school one day, the boys were 
boasting about things they owned. 

“I got a bicycle,” said a boy named 
Peter, “with real rubber tires.” 

‘“That’s nothing!” said Arnold, an- 
other boy. “I got a white bulldog. ‘The 
biggest one you ever saw.” 

“So what?” shouted Johnny. “I own 
an elephant.” 

“You're crazy,” yelled Arnold. 

The other boys laughed at Johnny. 
They didn’t believe him. 

“All right,” said Johnny. “I'll show 
you.” 

Johnny took the boys to Butch’s cage. 
Butch was sound asleep. 

“My elephant,” said Johnny proud- 
ly. ‘“‘Name is Butch.” 

“G'wan,” scoffed Arnold. “He ain't 
yours.” 

‘He is, too,” said Johnny. “Hello, 
Butch!” he shouted. 

Butch woke up, reared on his two 
hind legs, and shouted back “TA- 
RANT-ARAH!” 

Johnny fed him peanuts. Butch went 
back to sleep. 
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\e®? You must tell them.” 


The other boys were amazed. All ex- 
cept Arnold. ; 

‘Nothin’ special about that. That ol’ 
elephant will do it for me, too.” Ar- 
nold shouted, “Hello Butch!” 

Butch rolled over in his sleep with- 
out missing a snore. 

“Hey, Butch,” shouted Arnold again. 

Still no answer from Butch. 

“See,” said Johnny triumphantly. 
“He’s my elephant.” 

The other boys, including Arnold, 
were now sure Johnny was right. 

“Golly,” they said with envy, “he’s 
swell. Who gave him to you?” 

“He’s a birthday present,” replied 
Johnny. “From my mother.” 

The next morning Johnny's mother 
was called to school by Johnny’s teach- 
er. The teacher explained that all the 
boys in the class, except Johnny, 
wouldn’t talk or laugh or sing. They 
just sat looking straight ahead. ‘They 
were unhappy because they didn’t own 
an elephant, like Johnny. 

“I’m so sorry,” said Johnny’s mother. 
“What can I do?” 

“Tell Johnny the truth,” said the 
teacher. 

Johnny’s mother took him out into 
the school hall. She told him that Butch 
wasn't his elephant after all. Butch be- 
longed to all the people in the city. 

“Am I one of the people?’ asked 
Johnny. 

“Why, yes,”” admitted his mother. 

“Then Butch does belong to me,” 
concluded Johnny. 

“In a way,’ admitted his mother. 
“But he also belongs to the other boys. 
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“Why?” 

“Because they're unhappy. 
want an elephant, too.” 

“But what’s stopping them?” asked 
Johnny. 

“Butch is the only elephant in the 
city,” replied his mother. “It would be 
nice if you would share him with other 
boys.” 

“Butch and I are good friends,” said 
Johnny. “We don’t need anyone else.” 

Later, in the school yard, none of the 
other boys felt like playing. They sat 
down on benches and day-dreamed of 
owning an elephant. 

Johnny tried to play alone. It wasn’t 
fun. 

Finally he sat down on a swing with- 
out moving. 

That night he didn’t want to eat his 
supper. 

“What's the matter, Johnny?” his 
mother asked. 

“No fun playing alone. The other 
boys won't play with me, because of 
Butch,” Johnny sighed. 

“Maybe you ought to show them 
that you're their friend,’’ suggested his 
mother. 

Johnny thought it over for a min- 
ute. 

“Mother,” he said, ““would it work if 
I shared Butch with them?” 

His mother smiled. “You might try.” 

The next afternoon Johnny took 


They 
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Arnold, Peter, and the others to 
Butch’s cage. 

“I understand,” he said, “that you 
want elephants, too.” 

They nodded. 

“Butch is the only elephant in the 
city,” said Johnny. “I happen to own 
him.” 

“We know that, Johnny,” said Ar- 
nold. 

“But there’s no reason why all of us 
can’t sort of share him,” said Johnny. 

“He’s big enough,” agreed Peter 
hopefully. “And we're pretty small 
boys!” 

“Sure,”” announced Johnny. “From 
now on, fellers, we all own Butch.” 

“You aren’t kidding?” asked Arnold. 

“I mean it,” declared Johnny. 
“Butch really belongs to the people. 
That’s us. All of us.” 
















“But does Butch know?” asked Ar- 
nold. 

“Tl tell him,” said Johnny. 

He shouted to Butch. ‘Hello, Butch!” 

Butch reared on his hind legs and re- 
plied with his usual ““TA-RANT-ARAH!” 

“This is very important,” said John- 
ny. “These boys are your friends. ‘They 
own you as much as I. We're all part- 
ners. Understand?” 

Butch nodded his trunk. 

“All right,” said Johnny. “From now 
on, when they yell, ‘Hello, Butch!’ 
you're to shout “TA-RANT-ARAH’ to 
them, too.” 

Johnny turned to the other boys. 
“O.K., fellers, go ahead!”’ 

The boys hesitated. Then together, 
with a mighty roar, they shouted, 
“HELLO, BUTCH!” 

Butch looked at them for a long min- 
ute. The boys held their breaths. 

Then Butch reared on his hind 
legs and trumpeted back ““TA-RANT- 
ARAH!” 

Broad smiles covered the boys’ faces. 

“What did I tell you?” Johnny said 
excitedly. “Now we all own an ele- 
phant!”’ 

“TA-RANT-ARAH!” said Butch, 
meaning he liked the idea very much. 


“TA-RANT-ARAH!” trumpeted Butch. 
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Oh! Puss has caught Willie right out on the stair- | | He cant find a hole or a crack anywhere! 



























































































Sure Cure 
By DorotrHy FAUBION 


Once I sniffed a sniffle 
And sneezed a little sneeze, 
And sucked a tiny bottle 
Named 99 degrees. 


Daddy called the doctor, 
Who saw me pretty soon. 
He telephoned my tummy 
And ah’ed me with a spoon. 


He hammered for my reflex 
(The jumper in my knee), 
Then grinned and said, 
“Some rest in bed 

Will do the trick,” said he. 



























“Remember your galoshes 
And don’t forget your coat! 
And—just a mere suggestion— 
Ice cream won't hurt your throat!”’ 


I do, in wrap-up weather, 
Just what the doctor said. 
. So mother serves ice cream to me 
& For staying OUT of bed! 


Illustrated by 


DEcIE MERWIN 
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AY ‘a Secret 


By ANNA WILLLIAMS HALE 


Illustrated by 
URSULA KOERING 


“The message is most important, Benjamin.” 


W iusrunc idly and whittling a toy 
for his seven-year-old sister, young Ben- 
jamin Clarke sat in the September sun- 
shine on the steps of his father’s farm- 
house near the town of Princeton. Sud- 
denly he broke off his whistled tune 
and stared down the road. Some one 
was coming on horseback. 

“Greetings, Benjamin!” the rider 
called as he reached the yard and dis- 
mounted. 

The boy ran to meet him and an- 
swered, “Good day to thee, Friend Wil- 


liam.” 


“Is thy father at home?” the man 
asked. 

“Nay, he is gone over to Worth’s 
mill with a load of corn to be ground.” 


A faint flicker of disappointment ‘ 


showed on the Quaker’s face, but after 
a second he said calmly, “Then I will 
give thee a message for him. Tell him 
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. tell him I have more corn ready to 
go through the mill as soon as possible 
—two bags.” 

Benjamin had been stroking the soft 
nose of the horse, but now he looked 
up in surprise. The Mounts were quite 
able to take their own corn to the mill, 
so why should father . . . ? He saw the 
farmer was not joking, so he said, ‘Yes, 
Friend William, I will tell him. That 
thee has two bags of corn to go to 
Worth’s and thee wants Father to take 
them?” 

William Mount shook his head, not 
at all pleased. 

“That is not what I said. Heed me 
carefully. ‘I have more corn ready to 
go through the mill as soon as possible 
—two bags.’ ” 

Like a parrot Benjamin repeated, 
“Thee has more corn ready to go to the 
mill as soon as possible—two bags.”’ 
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Still the man was not satisfied. 

“This is most important, Benjamin. 
Not ‘to’ the mill, but ‘through’ the 
mill. Will thee remember?” 

The boy repeated the message once 
more and then watched silently as Wil- 
liam Mount swung into his saddle and 
rode off toward his home five miles 
away. Benjamin walked slowly back to 
the house, turning things over in his 
mind. 

Why were the exact words of this 
queer message so important? What kind 
of secret business were his father and 
William Mount doing? Did it have any- 
thing to do with the unexplained ham- 
mering Benjamin had heard in the 
house late one night? 

At this moment a little girl flew out 
the door. She never touched the steps 
and it was only by luck that she landed 
on the spiky tail and not the fat gray 
stomach of a kitten lying asleep there. 
The kitten’s squeal of pain scared the 
child so that she almost fell, echoing the 
kitten’s cries. Benjamin came toward 
her with disgust on his face. 









“It serves thee right, Elizabeth. How 
many times has thee been told to walk 
down the steps properly? Some day thee 
will trip on thy long skirts and break 
thy head.” 

Finding she was not hurt, the little 
girl picked up the kitten with one hand 
and smoothed her skirts with the other, 
trying to act as though nothing had hap- 
pened. She looked for something else 
to talk about. 

‘“‘What’s that in thy hand?” she asked. 

Benjamin had quite forgotten the 
toy he had been working on. He put it 
behind his back quickly (for it was to 
be a surprise) and answered sharply, 
“It’s nothing. And I wish thee would 
attend to thy own business.”’ 

“Oh, that reminds me. Mother sent 
me out to ask thee to bring in a ham 
from the smokehouse. May I come, too?”’ 

“IT don’t know why thee likes the 
smokehouse, but if thee will hide thy 
eyes and count to twenty-five, I'll let 
thee come.” 

The kitten was dropped without 
warning and Elizabeth pressed both 
hands over her eyes. 

“One, two, three,” she began to 
count, while Benjamin bent down to 
hide the little toy under the steps, 


She never 
z touched the steps. 

















“four, five, six—it isn’t that I like the 
smokehouse—seven, eight, nine, ten— 
but it gives me such a shivery feeling 
—oh Benjamin, must I count all the 
way to twenty-five? I’m smothering my- 
self.’ 

Her brother laughed. “That's 
enough,” he said. “Come along.” 

Taking his hand, the little girl 
walked happily with him across the 
yard. Benjamin was thinking that one 
never knew what to expect from Eliza- 
beth—one minute she was a tiny copy 
of his quiet mother, and the next min- 
ute as wild and noisy and bothersome 
as the wind in March. 

The smokehouse was a small square 
building made of stone. Its thick wood- 
en door was fastened securely with a 
heavy iron lock which had a particular 
interest to Benjamin, for he remem- 
bered seeing it made at the Princeton 
blacksmith shop when he was a little 
boy of four. It had been wonderful to 
watch the red-hot metal held in the 
blacksmith’s tongs, to see the fountain 
of sparks as the smith brought down 
his heavy hammer again and again. 

“Oh bother!” the boy exclaimed, 
coming back to the present with a start, 
“I shall have to go back for the key.” 

“Shame on thee, Benjamin,” came 
his sister's most gentle tones. “Thee 
knows a Friend should not lose his pa- 
tience and speak so—so swearingly. And 
besides, I have the key.” 

Digging a chubby hand into the 
pocket of her apron, she pulled out the 
heavy key. Half annoyed and _ half 
amused, Benjamin took it and unlocked 


the door. Pa 


“Mind thee doesn’t touch anything 
and get dirty,” he warned as he swung 
the door open and stepped inside. 

A delightful shiver ran up and down 
Elizabeth’s back. She knew that the 
blackness in this building was made by 
smoky fires, yet she suspected that little 
devils might take advantage of such a 
dark place and hide here. She peered 
past her brother. 

Benjamin reached up and unhooked 
one of the hams hanging overhead. It 
dropped so quickly that the boy failed 
to catch it. There was a dull thud as it 
bounced onto Elizabeth’s foot. With a 
scream that would have scared any 
number of devils, she lifted her skirts 
and fled to the house. Benjamin looked 
after her, smiling Then he locked the 
door and took the ham to his mother. 

When Thomas Clarke returned from 
the mill, Benjamin helped unload the 
bags of corn meal and gave his father 
the message from William Mount. 

“I do not understand,” the farmer 
answered. ““Tell me again, slowly.” 

“Friend William has more corn ready 
to go to—no—through the mill as soon 
as possible, two bags. That is exactly 
what he told me to tell thee.” 

“Hmm,” said his father, “I see. I un- 
derstand.” 

Benjamin waited hopefully, but that 
was all his father said, and the boy 
learned no more that night, though he 
puzzled over the mystery long after he 
had gone to bed. 
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The men began searching at once. 


The next morning the Clarke family 
had just finished breakfast when there 
came a thundering knock on the door 
and two strangers burst in without 
waiting for an invitation. Benjamin’s 
father stood up. 

“Good morning,” he said gravely. “‘Is 
there anything I can do for thee?” 

The first man—who reminded Ben- 
jamin instantly of an angry bull—answer- 
ed rudely, ‘““You know why we are here 
and you might as well give up the two 
runaways you have hidden. We have 
traced them here from William Mount’s 
place.” 

“And the quicker you give them up,” 
the thin one threatened, “the better it 
will be for you.” 

Before Thomas Clarke could speak, 
Elizabeth stepped forward with quiet 
dignity. 

“Thee should not speak so to my 
father,” she told the strangers fearless- 
ly. ‘“‘He is a Friend and honest. He has 
hidden nothing.” 

Mistress Clarke put a hand on the 
child’s arm. Impatiently Elizabeth 
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jerked free and leaned toward the men. 
She frowned and her voice grew angry. 
‘Besides, thee is rude and nasty and I 
do not like thee!” 

She turned and ran out of the room 
with skirts flying. Her mother followed, 
but Thomas Clarke paid no attention. 
To the strangers he said, “Thee is wel- 
come to search my house and barns. If 
thee finds any Negroes, then is the time 
to judge me. If not, thee can apologize 
and leave me and my family in peace.” 

Benjamin trembled. Was this the 
secret business—helping slaves escape to 
Canada? 

The men began searching at once. 
They looked in the cupboard beside the 
huge fireplace. They searched in the 
bedroom next to it. Pounding on walls 
and pulling covers off the beds, they 
went through the house from top to 
bottom, followed silently by Thomas 
Clarke and Benjamin. 

Benjamin watched his father’s face 
carefully, and though the Quaker was 
calm something made the boy sure that 
there were slaves hidden somewhere. 
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His heart pounded with excitement but 
his face showed no concern. 

From the house the men went to the 
barn. In the haymow they jabbed long 
pitchforks into the hay to make sure 
that no one was hidden under it. A 
quick look in the wagon house showed 
no likely hiding places and the men 
were leaving it when the one who was 
thin and like a weasel suddenly turned 
back. 

“Wait a minute!” he shouted. “I’ve 
got an idea.” 

Picking up a stick, he walked to the 
two-wheeled cart. This cart was deep, 
with solid board sides. The man looked 
carefully at the outside, then the inside, 
and reaching over the edge, he tapped 
the bottom with his stick. It gave out 
a hollow sound, and Benjamin, hearing 
it, felt a little sick. ‘Fhe heavy man 
charged back to the cart and in a min- 
ute found the way to lift its false bot- 
tom. There was a space big enough to 
hold two men lying down, but no one 
was in it. 

“What do you say now, Quaker?”’ the 
man demanded. “‘You can’t deny you're 
in the game when you've got your wag- 
on all fixed up so neat for carrying sto- 
len property. Give up the runaways— 
and quick about it!” 

Thomas Clarke folded his arms grim- 
ly. “When thee finds anyone is time, 
enough to talk,” he said. 

The men were angrier than ever and 
the search went on. They hunted 
through the house again. They looked 
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in the chicken house. Finally they came 
to the locked smokehouse. 

“Open this,” they ordered. 

The Quaker’s patience was almost 
gone. “There is no one in there,” he 
answered. ‘Nothing but my smoked 
meats.” 

“Open it all the same and we will 
see for ourselves. We don’t trust you, 
or anyone who will help slaves run 
away from their lawful owners.” 

Thomas Clarke’s face darkened, and 
his son knew he was very angry. 

“Under God’s law no man has a right 
to own another man,” he replied. 

“Open this door!” the big one bel- 
lowed. 

“And if I refuse?” 

The other man stepped forward and 
held out a small metal saw. 

“If you refuse,” he answered, “we'll 
open it for ourselves—and we'll find 
what we’re looking for, too, I'll wager!” 

Benjamin shivered. Were the slaves 
hidden in there, shrinking in terror 
against the smoke-blackened walls? He 
could not believe his father would tell 
a lie, and yet—where were they? 

Thomas Clarke pulled out the key, 
turned it slowly in the lock, and opened 
the door a crack. The weaselly man 
slipped inside, as quick as light, fol- 
lowed by his partner. The Quaker 
closed the door, and fastened it. 

Benjamin burst into an excited gig- 
gle, and a little smile curved his father’s 
mouth. 

“They were so anxious to get in,” he 
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said in a low voice, “we'll let them stay 
a bit!” 


Angry cries and frantic pounding 
sounded from inside the little stone 
building, but ‘Thomas Clarke did not 
answer. After two or three minutes he 
quietly opened the door and _ stood 
aside. ‘he men stalked out. ‘Their fists 
were black and, where they had wiped 
the sudden sweat from their faces, they 
were decorated with patches of soot. 
Benjamin had trouble not to laugh. 
Without speaking, the men walked to 
their waiting horses and mounted. ‘The 
bull-like one turned and shook his fist 
at the two Clarkes. 

“You shall pay for this!” he prom- 
ised, ‘‘and don’t forget it.” 

Then they both spurred their horses 
and galloped down the road. 


Benjamin turned to his father. 


“Where has thee hidden them?” he 


asked. 

Thomas Clarke smiled. ‘What 
makes thee so sure they are here?” 

“Because of the cart, and Friend Wil- 
liam’s message. I know now what he 
meant by ‘two bags.’ And one night I 
heard hammering in the house. Was 
thee making a secret chamber?” 

“Not making it. That was done per- 
haps a hundred years ago when the 
house was new. I was but putting it in 
readiness for use.” 

“Where is it?” the boy asked. 

“I had not planned to tell thee, my 
son,” his father answered, “‘but thee has 
shown thyself discreet and_ self-con- 
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trolled today. Thee may be able to help 
us protect some of these people. Come 
and see.” 

Benjamin's heart glowed. He had 
never heard such praise from his father 
before. hey went indoors, through the 
living room to the small bedroom, and 
closed the door. The fireplace there 
was built across the corner so as to use 
the same chimney as the one in the out- 
er room. Thomas Clarke reached into 
the flue and pulled something. A sec- 
tion at one side swung open on hidden 
hinges, showing a space behind the 
bricks, between the two fireplaces. 

“Is that you all?” came an uncertain 
voice out of the black hole. “Is they 
gone—them that was looking for us?”’ 

“Yes, they have gone, and thee can 
come out now and stretch thy legs.” 

A dark face appeared at the opening. 
“Thank you, sir, but I’m skeered they 
might come back.” 

‘Thomas Clarke put his hand on Ben- 
jamin’s shoulder. “This is my son, Ben- 
jamin,” he said, “and he will watch 
outdoors to let us know if anyone is 
coming. We can trust him.” 

‘The darky’s face broke into a delight- 
ed grin, white teeth gleaming. “That 
aim a good sign,” he announced hap- 
pily. ‘““My boy’s name Benjamin, too. 
I reckon we gwine git safe to Canada.” 

He had some difficulty getting his 
long body out of the small opening. 
Then he turned to help someone else. 
This one had less trouble, for he was 
no bigger than ‘Thomas Clarke’s son. 
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“Is thy name Benjamin, just like 
mine?” the young Quaker asked, 
amazed. 

“Sure am, suh!” 

The older Negro spoke up. “Ben not 
gwine grow up and be sold, so we run 
away.” 

“Isn’t thee scared—of being caught 
and... beaten?” 

“I been mighty skeered,” came the 
answer, ‘“‘an’ I sure does thank you for 
keepin’ us hid.” 





Benjamin felt a big lump in his 
throat. He wanted to do something 
more—something special—for this boy 
whose name was the same as his, and 
who had nothing in the world except 
the hope of finding freedom. Taking 
out his beloved knife, he gave it to the 
other boy and insisted on his taking 
it. 

“Thee may need it when thee gets 
to Canada,” he said. 

Then he went outdoors to stand 
guard while the Negroes were given a 
good meal. Later, when they were 
safely in their hiding place again, the 
two Clarkes went together to the barn. 

“What happens to them now, Fath- 
er?’ Benjamin wanted to know. 
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The Quaker shook his head. 

“Since the secret of my cart is 
known,” he said, “I shall have to take 
them on to the next hiding place on 
foot tonight, by roads.” 

“Does thee think they will get safe- 
ly to Canada, Father?” 

“I cannot say,” came the answer. 
‘There are many Friends to help them, 
yet sometimes they are caught and—I 
fear—cruelly punished for 
away.” 

“I wish I could know what happens 
to Ben,” said Benjamin with a sigh. 

His father smiled. ‘“Thee will have to 
be content to do thy part, my son, and 
leave the rest in the Lord’s hands,’’ he 
said. 

Benjamin had been sound asleep for 
hours when his father and the two 
Negroes slipped out into the darkness 
that night. In the morning he learned 
that they had safely reached the next 
refuge, but that was all he was ever 
likely to know of their progress. 

Early December brought a surprise. 
Thomas Clarke returned before dawn 
from one of his frequent night trips. He 
went straight to Benjamin’s room. 
‘“‘Wake up, my son, and see what I have 
for thee.” 

Benjamin sat up, wide awake with 
curiosity. By the light of the lamp in. 
his father’s hand, he looked at the 
small wooden object held out to him. 
It was a crudely carved fireplace. On 
one side bricks were made by crossing 
lines. On the back in crooked letters 
were scratched the words, “Ben Clarke 
Princeton from Ben Canada.” 

Benjamin looked up at his father 
with shining eyes. 

‘He is safe,” he said, “and he found 
a way—with my knife—to let us know.” 


running 
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Sn OO at By WILFRID BRONSON 

First let’s see what the dodo did not 
do. Even with its big hooked beak it 
didn’t fight. It couldn’t think fast 
enough and it was too fat and slow. It 

couldn’t run away. It couldn’t fly. 
But dodos didn’t need to do these 
= things because they had no enemies. 
peed of 2 — On a island brid they had always 
lived in the Indian Ocean, there were 
no people or animals to do them harm. 
Speed of 2 dodo = Then in 1505, a Portuguese ship dis- 
no speed at all. covered the island. The sailors called 
the thousands of clumsy, stupid birds 


lg miles a minute - 





: dodos, their word for simpleton. ‘They 

I GUESS I'M JUST A : ; . 
DOVE OF PEACE killed many for food, as did other sail- 
AT HEART ~ ors from other ships year after year. So 
| GUESS. did their pet dogs and cats, lost ashore. 
Then the scientists called the dodo 
a worse name than the sailors had used: 
Didus ineptus, meaning unfit, senseless 
fool. And what did the dodo do about 
all this? ‘The answer is very sad. ‘The 
poor old duffer Didus, the Dodo, dod- 
dered and diddered and died. One 
hundred and_ seventy-six years after 
their island was found there wasn’t a 
dodo living on this earth. 
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Scientists say the dodo was 2 close cousin of the swift ar 
FSS Mand graceful pigeon ~ strange as it may seem_. ; 
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JANIE thought that Aunt Emily’s 
house in the country had everything 
that anybody could want—except one 
thing. 

Kittens in the barn, roses on the trel- 
lis, an apple tree outside the bedroom 
window, and, best of all, tame ducks 
paddling in the water at the edge of the 
lake, which was Aunt Emily’s back 
yard. But still there was one thing more 
Janie wanted. 

Every morning she went out to the 
barn and said, “Good morning, kit- 
tens.’ Next, she hurried to the garden 
to sniff the roses. After that, she took 
a short trip up the apple tree and back 
down again. And then—and this was 
best of all—she went to see the duck 
family—Mr. Mallard with his beautiful 
green head, Mrs. Mallard neatly 
dressed in brown, and their seven ba- 
bies diving gaily into the shallow wa- 
ter with their silly, webbed feet up in 
the air. 

If they were not in the lake, they 
were crossing the road to their little 
yard, where Henry, Aunt Emily’s hired 
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Janie’s — 


Illustrated by HELEN SMITH oh 






man, filled their battered blue pan with 
shelled corn. Janie always knew when ! \} 
they were on the road because there 
was the surprised squeak of brakes and 
the sound of motor horns. 

It was because of the ducks that Janie 
almost found the one thing which was 
lacking at Aunt Emily’s. One day, when 
the ducks were crossing the road, a 
dark red car slowed up long enough for 
the tail of the last duck to disappear in 
the grass on the other side. Looking out | 
of the side window was a little girl with 
fat yellow braids and big brown eyes. 
She was looking at the ducks and laugh- 
ing, and then, as the car regained speed, 
she looked out of the back window at 
Janie and waved her hand. 

“That is the little girl that I want 
for my friend,” said Janie. “That is the 
one thing that I need at Aunt Emily's 
house—a friend to play with and talk 
to. I can play with the ducks and the 
kittens, but they never say anything but 
‘Quack!’ or ‘Mew, mew!’ And the roses 
and the apple tree say even less.” 
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It was true that the dark red car 
passed Aunt Emily’s house nearly every 
day, and always the little girl with the 
yellow braids waved out of the back 
window, but the car never stopped. 

“If only I knew some way to get ac- 
quainted!”’ Janie thought. “If only the 
car would stop!” 

If Aunt Emily had anything to sell, 
like eggs or fresh vegetables, Janie 
could put up a sign and perhaps the 
little girl’s mother would stop and buy 
some. But Aunt Emily used all her eggs 
and fresh vegetables herself. 
fl. “I wish you could help me,” Janie 
told the sleepy kittens, “but I couldn’t 
put you up for sale!” 

Next, Janie climbed up in the apple 
tree. 

“If only the apples were ripe, I could 
sell some of them.” 

But the apples were still only small, 
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green nubbins. Janie went to look at 
the roses, too, but only a few were in 
bloom—not enough for a bouquet. 
“No, none of them can help,” Janie 
said. ‘Not the kittens nor the apple 
tree nor the roses. I might as well for- 
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get all about it and go to play with the 
ducks.”’ 

The ducks were playing follow-the- 
leader, with Mr. Mallard at the head of 
the procession, Mrs. Mallard next, and 
the seven babies tagging along behind 
like the tail of a kite. They were all 
quacking and talking to each other. 

“Are you having fun?” asked Janie 
sadly. “At least you have somebody to 
talk to.” 

The ducks suddenly scrambled out 
of the water and waddled as fast as they 
could across the lawn. 

“What in the world?” cried Janie. 
“Oh!” 

Across the road, Henry was shelling 
corn into the biue pan. 

“Quack, quack, quack!” said the 
ducks. 

“Click, click, click,” said the corn. 

Janie wished very hard that the dark 
red car would come along, right this 





very minute! But no car at all came 
along. 

“So you're no help, either!’’ said 
Janie, dragging her feet a little. 

But later, when the ducks were back 
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in the lake, Janie came briskly around 
the house, sat down on the front steps, 
and began watching for the red car all 
over again. Beside her, under a bush, 
she was hiding something. After a long 
time, Aunt Emily came out. 

“Don’t you want to play with the old- 
fashioned doll?” she asked. 

“No, thank you,” said Janie. “Not 
just now.” | 

After another long time, Henry came 
over from the barn. 

“Don’t you want to help me hunt 
eggs?” he asked. 

“No, thank you,” said Janie. “To- 
morrow, maybe.” 

All the same, it would have been 
great fun, too, to help Henry hunt 
eggs, because Henry always looked in 
the most impossible places—like up on 
a rafter or at the bottom of the drain 
pipe—and then acted very much sur- 
prised not to find anything. 

“Maybe I will help him, after all,” 
Janie decided. “I don’t believe—” 

But then, coming slowly down the 
road, just as usual, Janie saw the dark 
red car. She picked up the secret which 
she had been hiding under the bush 
and hurried across the road. The secret 
was the ducks’ blue pan, full of corn. 

“Click, click, click!” said the corn as 
Janie shook it around in the blue pan. 

“Quack, quack, quack!’ said the 
ducks, rushing out of the lake and 
across the lawn. 

“Not too fast,” begged Janie, ‘‘and 
not too slow. Please make it be just 
right.” 

And, sure enough, just as the dark 
red car reached Aunt Emily’s house, a 
long line of ducks was strung across the 


} road. The car stopped, and out hopped 


the little girl with the yellow braids. 
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“Aren't they sweet? What’s your 
name? Oh, I’m so glad the ducks were 
on the road! Do you have anybody to 
play with? My name's Marigold,” she 
said, all in one breath. 

“Oh, Marigold!”’ cried Janie. “I do 
want somebody to play with, and I do 
hope it can be you!” 

By this time Aunt Emily was out on 
the steps, and Marigold’s mother was 
out of the car. 

‘“Fhose ducks!” said Aunt Emily. 
“They just won't keep off the road!” 

“They're cunning,” said Marigold’s 
mother. ‘“‘Now, where did that child 
gor” 

“Do come in and sit down until Janie 
brings her back,” invited Aunt Emily. 

“It’s all right!” said Janie, peering in 
the front door. “They like each other, 
too. Ask your mother if you may spend 
the day tomorrow.” 

When it was time to go, Marigold 
waved her hand at Mr. and Mrs. Mal- 
lard and their seven children. 

“Good-by,” she said, ‘and thank you 
for crossing the road.” 

The next morning, extra-early, be- 
cause Marigold was coming soon, Janie 
went to pet the kittens, who only rolled 
themselves into tighter balls and went 
to sleep again. She hurried to the gar- 
den to sniff the roses, still sparkling 
with dew. She climbed the apple tree 
and wondered when the first apples 
would be ripe. And then, best of all, 
she went to see the ducks, who were 
skimming in and out among the reeds. 
Janie reached out and gave each 
feathery back a grateful pat as it floated 
past. 

“Today,” she said, “I will tell Mari- 
gold how to make the ducks cross the 
road.” 
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THE MYoTERY 
(iF RABBIT RUN 


Tue Story So Far: Abandoned by his 
older cousins, Oliver the “drip” de- 
cides to find for himself the secret of 
the old mill. And then, perhaps, the 
other strange happenings at Rabbit 
Run will become clear. But the floor 
collapses, and Oliver finds himself 
trapped with a strange dog. 


ParT Four 

John and Madge were far out on the 
Delaware River, near the Jersey shore, 
when Oliver started on his errand to 
the mill. The river was broad here, the 
current lazy, and the day was fine. Just 
the sort of afternoon for a holiday, 
when you could ship the oars and stare 
at the piling summer clouds and not 
care whether you ever caught a fish. 

John sprawled with his head pil- 
lowed on a rolled-up sweater. Madge 
dangled her hands in the cool water 
from the stern. For perhaps. the sixth 
or seventh time in the course of the 
last two hours she murmured, “I'll bet 
Oliver forgot to change the bandage on 
his heel, like I told him.” 

“Oh, suppose he did!”’ John sounded 
impatient. “What’s the difference—” 

“Well, it would be a lot of difference 
if his foot got infected! It would be just 
like him if it did. We'd catch it from 
Aunt Mabel, too!” 

“Look here!” John said. “You’ve’ 
done nothing but worry about Oliver 
since we started. Oh, I’m not blaming 
you. Maybe we shouldn’t have skipped 
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off and left him alone. Want to go back 
now?” 

“Oh, well,” Madge pretended indif- 
ference. “I suppose we ought to be 
turning back anyway.” 

Their return was earlier than they 
intended. They found Captain Ben 
home. He greeted them with, “Isn't 
Oliver with you?” 

They shook their heads. 

“Then where in the nation is he?” 
Captain Ben sounded vexed—or wor- 
ried, perhaps. “I’ve been going over the 
place with a fine-tooth comb. He’s not 
here.” 

‘He won't have gone far with that 
foot,’ said John. “He’s sure to show up 
in half an hour.” 

Later, when supper was ready, they 
were not so sure. They finished the 
meal hurriedly. 

“We'd better do a little looking 
around,” Captain Ben announced. 
‘We've got to find him before dark.” 

But they didn’t find Oliver before 
dark. Nor after dark. The matter had 
now become very serious, and Captain 
Ben went out in the station wagon, ask- 
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ing questions at every farm and re- 
cruiting a search party. 

John and Madge remained at Rab- 
bit Run. They hoped for a telephone 
message, either from Oliver himself or 
from somebody who could tell where 
he was. They debated notifying Oliver's 
mother. Neither had any taste for that 
and they put the matter up to Captain 
Ben on his return. 

“Wait a bit,” was his advice. ““No use 
gettin’ your aunt all steamed up unless 
there’s cause to. He can’t have gone 
very far.” 

“Why did he go at all?” John burst 
out. “The poor little chump! He’s al- 
ways been that way, ever since he could 
crawl. Always getting into a mess!” 

“If we'd only taken him with us to- 
day,” Madge cried. “And that’s my 
fault. I was the one that said to leave 
him home.” 

Captain Ben patted her shoulder. 
“Take it easy. We don’t know that any 
harm’s come to him. Like as not when 
it gets dawn, we'll find him. A dozen 
men have promised to help us look soon 
as there’s any light to see by.” 
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“Don’t you think we ought to tell 
the State Police?’ John suggested. 
“They're awfully good at looking for 
lost people.” 

Surprisingly, Captain Ben’s heavy 
brows met in a startled frown. “State 
Police? Nonsense!” 

“But they could help us look. They 
—they might bring some bloodhounds 
and trail him.” 

“Yes, and tell every city newspaper 
from here to San Francisco! And would 
your Aunt Mabel have a fit then! No 
sir, I—we—can handle this ourselves. 
And anyhow,” his voice boomed with 
irritation, “‘stop actin’ like Oliver's 
really lost. Or hurt. We haven:t any 
proof that he’s in any trouble at all!” 

He got up from the kitchen table 
where he had been drinking hot coffee 
and went abruptly to the telephone in 
the hall. Through the door, which he 


. Slammed after him, they could hear 


him asking for a number, and then the 
mutter of a long conversation. 

John turned to Madge in significant 
pantomime. They drew away to a far 
corner of the kitchen. “Did you notice 
anything funny about him?” John 
asked. 

Madge nodded. ‘He doesn’t want to 
tell the State Police.” 

“You know what, Madge! There is 
something queer going on around here. 
It began when we came. I’ve been 
thinking about Captain Ben’s explana- 
tion of those dishes and the telegram. 
His story doesn’t hold water. Even if 
a neighbor came in here and helped 
himself to a cup of coffee, can you 
imagine any one reading an important 
telegram that isn’t his, and throwing it 
away?” 

“And that business at the mill,” 
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Madge put in. “And a lot of other 
queer things. . .. Oh, John!” her voice 
was near tears. ‘“We always trusted Cap- 
tain Ben. If we can’t believe in him, 
what are we going to do?” They heard 
Captain Ben hang up the telephone 
and drew apart hastily. 

He came back with a reassuring 
smile. “I called in an expert,” he an- 
nounced. “Fellow that knows the coun- 
try like I’d know the back of my own 
hand. Shorty McGowan.” 

He looked at them as if he expected 
recognition of the name. When they re- 
turned the look blankly, Captain Ben 
went on. “Thought most likely you'd 
read about Shorty. Even the New York 
papers carried a piece about him the 
time he won the Distinguished Service 
Medal. He’s New Hope’s top hero.” 

“Army?” John asked politely. 

“The Leathernecks. He was in all 
the early, big fights in the Pacific tll 
he got a piece of Jap shell in him and 
they sent him home. Get him to tell 
you about those army dogs they trained 
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to go out under fire and find wounded 
men. He’s a mighty interestin’ talker 
on that subject.” 

“If he knows how to find Oliver, I 
don’t care what he talks about,’’ Madge 
said. 

“He will! You take my word for it. 
Shorty knows every foot of this county. 
He’s hunted and fished and explored 
all over it. He'll find Oliver.” 

Neither John nor Madge could share 
Captain Ben’s enthusiasm. His cheer- 
fulness seemed rather forced. 

‘Now get off to bed,” Captain Ben 
ordered. “I want you to get all the sleep 
you can. Shorty will be out here by day- 
break and we'll start things humming.” 

Sleep seemed about the last thing 
they were likely to enjoy that night. 
From their rooms across the hall, the 
doors open, brother and sister talked in 
low tones, going over all the possibili- 
ties that might have kept Oliver from 
returning to the farm. How could they 
sleep? 

And yet they did, eventually, until 
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In the kitchen sat a chunky, weather-beaten man. 


Captain Ben’s hearty voice brought 
them wide awake. “Rise and shine, 
young ones!” 

Madge leaped up, her heart beating 
fast. Had they found Oliver? A couple 
of minutes later, as they tumbled half 
dressed down the kitchen stair, her 
heart sank again. 

Captain Ben opened the door for 
them with the announcement, “Want 
you to meet a special friend of mine, 
Shorty McGowan. If anybody can find 
young Oliver, Shorty’s the man.” 

In the kitchen sat a chunky man half 

















Captain Ben’s age. His weather-beaten, 
snub-nosed countenance had a reassur- 
ing smile in spite of an old scar that 
disfigured one cheek. He wore an odd 
assortment of clothing, partly the forest 
green uniform of the United States 
Marines, partly civilian. 

Propped against the chair he sat in 
were crutches. Shorty McGowan still 
limped from the wound he had re- 
ceived at Bougainville. 

The gray, reluctant light of a new 
day was trying ineffectually to outdo 
the kitchen brightness. Madge took 
hope. They could begin the search 
now! But even that logical next step 
seemed doomed to annoying delays. 

Captain Ben said that breakfast was 
the first thing to attend to. He had pre- 
pared the meal before he waked them, 
and he insisted that John and Madge 
eat heartily. 
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The two men outlined plans as they 
ate sausage and eggs and hot cakes. 
Somebody must remain at the farm to 
attend the telephone and receive re- 
ports. 

‘Madge had better stay right here 
and look after that,’’ Captain Ben said. 
“And keep plenty of hot coffee and 
grub ready.” 
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“No!” Madge’s cry was involuntary. 
She caught Captain Ben’s arm, plead- 
ing, “Don’t make me do that. I can 
search! I’m good in the woods! It isn’t 
fair to make me stay here and wait!” 

“Somebody has to do that,’ Captain 
Ben said kindly. “It’s just as important 
as searching. More so. And it’s up to 
you to take orders like a good soldier.” 

‘“He’s right,” John whispered to his 
sister. “You know he’s right, Madge.” 

Madge was nodding, too overcome 
to speak, when a car appeared in the 
drive and from it clambered a well-re- 
membered figure, a stoutish, mother- 
ly woman they had always known. 

“Corabel!”” Madge exclaimed, and 
flew to her old nurse. 

“T just got your message about Oli- 
ver,” Corabel explained to her father. 
“T’ll take over headquarters here and 
you pass the word that anybody that 
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wants it will find a hearty breakfast 
waiting.” 

“Then I can go?” Madge exclaimed, 
and Captain Ben nodded. ‘So long as 
you and John stick together,” he 
agreed. 

After some discussion with Shorty, 
Madge and John were assigned to a 
search of the woods on the Fairfields 
land, where they had had such an un- 
pleasant interview with John C. Mid- 
dleston. 

“You may find Middleston himself, 
bumbling around there,’’ Captain Ben 
said. “But he won’t do any objectin’ 
today. He’s disagreeable, but he'll do 
his share tryin’ to find Oliver all right.” 

“We're going that way,” Shorty add- 
ed. “You can come along with us and 
we'll drop you off.” 

As they bounced along in the station 
wagon, John asked, “You've got the old 
mill covered, haven’t you, Captain 
Ben?” 

Again the Captain scowled and the 
color mounted in his cheeks. ‘““That’s 
about the unlikeliest spot I can think 
of unless it was the planet Mars! If one 
of you two hellcats was lost, I’d figure 
on lookin’ there. But Oliver’s never 
that crazy.” 

“But he might—” John began. 

Shorty intervened. “Sure, we'll search 


the mill. But we've got to take the near- 


er, likely places first. That’s all Ben 
meant... .” 


A shaggy creature 
raced toward them. 


Captain Ben, who was driving, 
jammed down the brake pedal and 
the jolt of a sudden stop interrupted 
Shorty. The portly form of John C. 
Middleston was in the middle of the 
road, behaving like a traffic policeman. 

“Any news?” the landowner demand- 
ed. 

“No news, except it’s time we all got 
busy and did a little searchin’,” Cap- 
tain Ben growled. 

Middleston bristled. “Oh, it’s you, 
Ben Lewis!” He peered into the car. 
“And Shorty McGowan, too. Well, Mc- 
Gowan, if you're so anxious to be of 
service, you might start by telling 
where you hid that man-killing dog of 
yours.” 

“I might, but I’m not going to!” 

The landowner’s voice rose. “I de- 
mand to know where you and Ben 
Lewis hid that savage brute!”’ 

Shorty’s face had lost its easy smile. 
His eyes were small with rage. “If I did 


_know where my dog is, I wouldn't tell 


you.” 

“And that goes for me, too,” Captain 
Ben shouted suddenly. 

Madge and John exchanged bewil- 
dered glances. What dog were they 
quarreling about? And anyway, why 
should a quarrel over a dog _ inter- 
eet. 

Impatient at this senseless delay, 
Madge broke in, “Stop it!” 

The three men stared at her. 
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“Stop it, I say. I don’t know what 
you're talking about, but you've got to 
forget it. The idea of wasting time over 
a silly quarrel when you ought to be 
searching for Oliver. Why, he might 
be dying while you fool around here 
talking about a dog... .” 

Madge broke off abruptly. 

Over Middleston’s shoulder, un- 
noticed by any of the others, she saw 
a shaggy, wolflike creature racing at 
top speed toward them. A dog! A big, 
brindle shepherd dog charging like a 
furry comet, headed directly toward 
the station wagon! 

The dog shot past Middleston with 
a nudge that sent him staggering. It 
hurled itself onto the fender of the car 
and thrust its body half through the 
driver’s window. It dropped something 
into Shorty McGowan’s lap. 

Middleston’s voice rose, shrill with 
excitement. ““That’s the dog that at- 
tacked me. I suppose you... .” 

“Be still,’’ Shorty snapped. Middles- 
ton was silent, staring, as they all did 
at the object the ex-Marine was hold- 
ing up. A tennis shoe! 

“That’s my shoe,” Madge cried. “I 
loaned that pair to Oliver.” 

“Glory be, the dog has found the 
boy,” Captain Ben said. “All we’ve got 
to do is follow him.” 

Middleston’s mouth hung open. His 
eyes bulged as he stared at the shoe. 
“Do you mean to say... .” 
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“Of course, I do,’”’ Shorty answered. 
“The dog found the little boy. He’s 
trained to bring me a token when he 
finds a wounded person. He’s an Army 
dog.” 

Shorty’s arms were about his dog as 
he glared at Middleston. “And that’s 
the dog you've been yelling for us to 
kill. If you kill that dog, you'll have to 
kill me first.” 

Ben put the car in gear. “Turn 
Chang loose, Shorty. Tell him to take 
us to Oliver.” 

Shorty opened the car door and ges- 
tured with outflung arms. “Chang! 
Search!” 

The big dog was off with a bound, 
skimming back over the road they had 
just traveled, headed toward the tow- 
path. The station wagon made a quick 
turn and followed after. 

“Wait for me,’ Middleston shouted, 
and hurled himself onto the step. 

It was not two hours later that Oliver 
found himself sitting at the table in the 
Rabbit Run kitchen, devouring the last 
crumbs of a big helping of country 
sausage. 

“No more hot cakes, Corabel,” he 
said dreamily. ‘But if it’s not too much 
trouble—I mean if you happen to have 
any handy—I would like a piece of your 
apple pie.” 

Shorty McGowan grinned. “Guess a 
few hours in that cellar didn’t sprain 
your appetite none. How’s the ankle?” 
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“Oh, very comfortable, thank you, 
Shorty. I can’t begin to thank you—or 
your dog... .” 

“You said that before,” Shorty pro- 
tested. “About a dozen times by my 
count. It was all Chang’s doing, not 
mine. And lucky for you we picked the 
old mill to hide him in. And that you 
finally happened to give him the right 
command.” 

“If you don’t mind,” Oliver said po- 
litely, “‘that’s one of the questions that 
has been bothering me. Why were you 
hiding him? And some other things 
that happened right here at the farm. 
That telegram, for instance. And Cap- 
tain Ben’s not being there when we 
came, and... .” 

“That’s Ben’s yarn, not mine,” 
Shorty grinned. “He engineered this 
deal. Let him tell about it.” 

John and Madge drew chairs closer. 
Corabel deposited a generous slice of 
pie in front of the invalid and joined 
the circle. “I might’ve known Pa would 
get into trouble if I left him alone 
here,’ she announced. 

“I'd better begin with the begin- 
nin’,” Captain Ben said. “If there’s any 
questions, you fire ‘em as I go along. In 
the first place, Shorty came home from 
the Pacific and brought his dog that 
was invalided out when he was. Because 
the dog’s got an old scar on his head 
and fool people want to pat him, 
Shorty kept him on leash, and the story 
got around that Chang was dangerous!” 
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“And he snapped at Mr. Middles- 
ton?” Madge broke in. John nudged 
her. “Let him tell it.” 

“Yep, Chang snapped at Middleston, 
and Middleston claimed the dog at- 
tacked him.” 

“Which was a lie,” said Shorty. 

“The court believed him, anyhow, 
as Jonn and you heard, Madge. And the 
judge ordered the dog killed. But the 
dog couldn’t be found.” 

“I smuggled him out to Rabbit 
Run,” said Shorty. “If I kept him, soon- 
er or later Middleston would have 
found it out. He was watching me.” 

‘The afternoon you kids came,” Cap- 
tain Ben went on, “I was havin’ a bite 
here in the kitchen and Chang was with 
me. A kid from the village brought 
your telegram. I couldn't let you get 
mixed up in somethin’ pretty much 
like breakin’ the law. I had to act fast 
and get that dog out of the way. You 
see, your telegram didn’t arrive till after 
your train time, so I barely had time 
to light out with the dog when you 
three came prancing down the road.” 

“It was you we heard in the brush,” 
Oliver exclaimed. 

“That’s right. I took Chang over to 
the mill. And I phoned to Shorty. 
Shorty got here at the same time I got 
home. I met him waiting for me in the 
yard because he'd seen you kids in 
Meme. 2. 

“The face at the window!” John ex- 
claimed. 
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“Then, next day,” said Captain Ben, 
“you kids just about scared the life out 
of me by making a bee-line for the old 
mill. I hadn’t dreamed that would hap- 
pen and I guess I sounded pretty mad.” 

“And that night you told us about 
Peg-leg Swanson, the pirate,” Madge 
broke in. “Oh, Captain Ben, was it all 
just made up?” 

Captain Ben grinned sheepishly. 
“Well . . . I did once know a fellow 
called Peg-leg Swanson. He skippered 
a canal boat, too. But otherwise he used 
to take his wife and eleven tow-headed 
kids to church in whatever town he tied 
up in on a Sunday. You couldn't call 
him exactly a pirate. But I had to scare 
you away from the mill somehow!”’ 

“It was Shorty’s crutches we heard 
thumping in the kitchen that night,” 
John said to Oliver. 

“IT came out to get news of my dog,” 
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' SNOW SCENE 


By MARION CONGER 


\ 
-— The snowflakes thickly falling now 
ii Mey Embrace each tree trunk and each bough. 
\ Along the wind they blow. 
“<.. » The tops of boughs are white and fair, 


ae But underneath they're black and bare, 
#; All dark against the snow. 
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Shorty nodded. “You see, I knew he'd 
stay in the mill until he got orders to 
come out, because he’s trained to do 
that. And I got sort of worried, think- 
ing of him all alone out there... .” 

“But it’s all right now,” Madge 
smiled. ‘I never saw anybody so admir- 
ing as Mr. Middleston was when Chang 
led us to Oliver! I think he apologized 
very nicely.” 

Oliver startled them with a loud 
yawn. He had regained a good color 
and he looked stuffed to the limit with 
Corabel’s hearty breakfast. ““Would you 
all excuse me?” he asked, pushing back 
his chair. “I think, if nobody minds, 
I'd like to go to my room now and get 
a couple of hours’ good sleep. I'd like 
to be in good form before we have any 
more excitement at Rabbit Run.” 


THE END 
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W nen I was a young man I had a 
great hankering for travel,’”’ said Hank 
Huggins. He leaned from his splint- 
bottomed chair, picked up a stone, and 
shied it at a razor-back hog that had be- 
gun to root up the potato patch. With 
a squeal, the razor-back scampered 
away and Hank settled back in his 
chair. “Yes, sir, I used to sit here in this 
same spot and gaze off over those blue 
ranges yonder, toward Asheville, and 
think to myself how I'd like to see it. 

“Sometimes old man Zeb Calloway 
would stop by and tell me about the 
time he’d adventured down there to 
see the train. ‘It was a sight to behold,’ 
he told me. ‘Down the track it came a- 
tearing, making a racket like all get- 
out, that one big eye a-glaring straight 
ahead like a hundred wildcat eyes roll- 
ed into one!’ . 

“I sure did have a hankering to ste 
that train-critter, and after my old Pap- 
py died, I allowed I was going to set out. 
I locked up the cabin, hid the ax in the 
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crotch of a tree, whistled up old Plott, 
my bear-dog, and off I put. 

“As I trudged along, I got to think- 
ing that it might not be a good idea to 
take old Plott along. Such a long trip— 
forty miles or more—might cause his 
feet to swell. And then there wasn’t any 
way to prepare his mind for the sight 
of that train-critter. It might scarify 
him to the point of addling his wits, I 
thought—and I wouldn't want anything 
like that to happen to him. He’s a 
mighty good bear-dog and I'm real fond 
of him. 

‘“‘When I got as far as the cross-roads 
where old man Zeb Calloway lived, I 
made up my mind to ask him to keep 
old Plott for me until I returned from 
my travels. I went up to the door and 
knocked. 

‘““*Who’s there?’ came a voice, and a 
gun-barrel poked itself through the 
door and pointed right at me. 

“ “Hold on there, don’t shoot! It’s me 
—Hank Huggins!’ I called out. 
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hom the HIGH HILLS 


By ELLIS CREDLE 





“Old man Calloway poked his head 
through the crack of the door, ‘Good 
gracious, young Hank, I thought it was 
the Law come knocking on my door. 
Where are your raisings, young ‘un? 
Don’t you know enough to give a hoot 
and a holler before you get to a man’s 
house to let him know whether it’s a 
friend or foe?’ 

“I’m sure sorry if I gave you a turn, 
Mr. Calloway,’ I said. ‘I’m off for a long 
trip and I just wondered if you’d do me 
a favor while I’m in foreign parts?’ 

“Old man Calloway pulled his head 
inside again. ‘Oh, no, young Hank. I’m 
busy. Got all I can attend to. Can’t help 
you out any way at all.’ It came to me 
then that old man Calloway had a rep- 
utation for being the meanest, stingiest, 
cheatingest man in the whole Blue 
Ridge Mountain country. 

“It’s a favor I mean to pay for, Mr. 
Calloway,’ I called out. 

“Old man Calloway put his head out 
again. ‘Oh, that’s different, young 
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Hank, that’s different. What do you 
want now?’ 

““T want you to keep old Plott for 
me until I get back from my travels,’ 
I said. 

‘Why sure, young Hank, I'll keep 
old Plott for you. I'll treat him as kind- 
ly as if he were my own child.’ A greedy 
gleam came into old man Calloway’s 
eye. Old Plott is a mighty valuable 
bear-dog—no better in five counties; it 
should have occurred to me then and 
there that old man Calloway would try 
to get him away from me, but I was 
young and trustful in those days and I 
put out over the hills as easy in my 
mind as if old.Plott was in the hands 
of my own mother. 

‘“‘A few days later, back I came limp- 
ing, along the trail from Asheville. I'd 
seen the train, and I’d had my fill of 
traveling. 

‘““‘Hey-oh there!’ I stopped at old 
man Calloway’s gate and gave a holler. 
‘Hey-oh there, Mr. Calloway, I’m back 
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from my trip and ready to get along 
home again.’ 

“Mr. Calloway put his head out the 
door. ‘Oh, howdy there, young Hank. 
You must have seen a sight, you sure 
must have. I’m glad you're back. If you 
come by this way again, stop in and see 
me. Good-by.’ He started to close the 
door. 

“*Hold on there, Mr. Calloway,’ I 
said, sticking my foot in the door. ‘How 
about my dog, old Plott?’ 

“‘Old Plott? Old Plott?’ he said, 
scratching his head. ‘Oh, I declare, I 
near ‘bout forgot. I declare, son, I’m 
sorry to have to tell you about old 
Plott. He’s gone to his reward, he sure 
has.’ 

“That hit me right in the middle, 
just like somebody had poked me in the 
stomach. Tears came to my eyes. “That 
dog was everything to me,’ I said. ‘I 
wouldn’t have taken a pretty for him. 
How did it happen, Mr. Calloway?’ 

“Why, son, the day you left, I shut 
him up in a little old house that I'd 
heen renting to some powerful dirty 
folks. They'd left the place slam full of 
chinch-bugs and those bugs got mortal 
hungry. They set on old Plott in the 
night and ate him clean up. Wasn't any- 
thing left but the bones, and they were 
gnawed pretty bad.’ 

“ “Those bugs just don’t know what 
they've done to me,’ I said, and turned 
about to go home. As I was going 
through the gate, I turned and looked 
back. The pleased look on the old man’s 
face made me think there was some- 
thing fishy about the whole thing. I 
paused, studying a minute, and then I 
turned around and said: ‘Mr. Calloway, 
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I'm mighty tired, clean beat down with 
traveling. I wonder if you'd lend me 
your old mule to ride on the rest of the 
way home. I'll bring him back tomor- 


row. 

“I reckon the old man was feeling 
good, thinking he'd got him a fine bear- 
dog for nothing. And everybody in the 
mountains knows I’m as truthful as the 
day is long. Anyway, he agreed to let 
me have a mule. I straddled him and off 
I put. 

“The next day I never went near old 
man Calloway’s, nor the next. I reckon 
he was plenty worried about his mule. 
Anyway, on the third day when I went 
down to the cross-roads store he came 
running out of his house without even 
Waiting to put his shoes on. 





“Mule? Mule?’ I said, scratching my 
head. ‘Oh, I declare, I near ‘bout for- 
got. I declare, Mr Calloway, I'm sorry 
to have to tell you about your mule. 
He’s gone, he sure has.’ 

“‘T’ll have the law on you, Hank 
Huggins, that I will!’ Mr. Calloway hol- 
lered, and set off running up the road 
to Squire Meekins’ house. I followed on 


behind. 
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“Squire, 1 want you to jail Hank 
Huggins, here. He’s stole my mule!’ 
hollered old man Calloway, stomping 
his bare feet and shaking his fist. 

““Calm yourself, Mr. Calloway, and 
let’s get both sides of this dispute,’ said 
Squire Meekins. ‘What’s this all about, 
young Hank Huggins? Did you steal 
Mr. Calloway’s mule?’ 

““No, sir, Squire,’ I said. ‘It hap- 
pened like this: I was riding along home 
on Mr. Calloway’s mule, bothering no- 
body and minding my own business, 
when I saw a turkey-buzzard circling 
down out of the sky. Down he came, 
right over my head, flying fast and crow- 
ing like a rooster. Then he lifted that 
mule clean off the ground and went fly- 
ing away with him. Last thing I saw of 
them, they were up among the clouds 
and didn’t look any bigger than gnats.’ 

“ “Hold on there, Hank,’ said the 
Squire. ‘I’ve seen many a turkey buz- 
zard in my life, but nary a one that 
could crow like a rooster.’ 

“ “It surprised me some too, Squire,’ 
I said, ‘but in a country where chinch- 
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bugs can eat up a full-grown bear-hound 
and gnaw his bones, I reckon a turkey 
buzzard can crow like a rooster and fly 
off with a mule.’ 

“It all came out then. Squire Meekins 
made old man Calloway fetch old Plott 
out of the woods where he'd hidden 
him, and I brought back the mule. So 
all was peaceful again. But I reckon old 
man Calloway will think a long time be- 
fore he tries to play me for a sucker 


again.” 


A Change of Heart 


By VALINE Hosss 


I set a jumpy mouse trap 
Upon the cupboard shelf, 
And then I spent the evening 

A-shaming of myself. 


I threw away the mouse trap 
And bought a little cat. 

I fed him cream and salmon 
To make him very fat. 


I hung a bell about his neck 
Upon a ribbon gay, 

And sent him wandering in the dark 
To scare the mice away. 
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“Why is a grand piano like a carpenter?” 
asked Tom Puzzlewit one cold wintry after- 
noon. 

“I suppose the answer has something to 
do with banging,” Nancy guessed. 

“Wrong,” said her brother. 

Nancy thought for a moment. “Oh well, 
I give up,” she said finally. “What is the 
answer?” 

“Because it takes up the floor,” answered 
Tom. “What storekeeper is never in business 
for himself?” 

“Am I in on this?” asked Peter from the 
doorway, “Because I know that one.” 

“The more the merrier,” said Tom. 

“The butcher,” Peter answered, “because 
his business is a joint affair. Here is a very 
old one. What is the difference between a 
cat and a comma?” 

“That’s mine,” Nancy put in. “A comma 
is a pause at the end of a clause, but a cat 
has claws at the end of her paws.” 

Peter nodded. “Now you ask one,” he said. 

“What is the difference between an auc- 
tion sale and an attack of seasickness?” asked 
Nancy. 

Tom laughed. “I haven't the faintest no- 
tion what the answer to that is,” he said. 

Peter had to give it up, too. 

“One is the sale of effects,” Nancy told 
them, “and the other the effects of a sail. 
Why can’t a deaf man be convicted in a law 
court?” 
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“Oh, that’s easy,” said Tom. “You can’t 
condemn a man without a hearing. Now I'll 
ask one. What is the difference between a 
spendthrift and a pillow?” 

“The spendthrift 
laughed Nancy. 

“You're getting warm,” Tom replied. 

“Really?” Nancy said, and after a while 
she went on, “I know. The spendthrift is 
hard up and the pillow is soft down. Now 
suppose we drop the riddles and do a trick 
or something.” 

“Good,” Tom agreed. “How about artistic 
Twenty Questions?” 

“What on earth could that be?” asked 
Peter. 


hasn't any feathers,” 


“Well, it’s a funny drawing game,” Tom 
explained. “One person is it and he does 
the drawing. The others decide privately on 
an object or a bird or animal that he is to 
draw. They don’t tell him what it is, but he 
is allowed to ask questions which can be 
answered yes or no. If the thing he asks 
about can be drawn, he has to draw it. For 
instance, if he began by saying: Has it long 
ears? and the answer was yes, he would have 
to draw two ears. Of course, he might draw 
rabbit ears and find out in the end that a 
cocker spaniel had been chosen.” 

“It sounds silly enough to be fun,” said 
Peter. “Get a big sheet of paper, Nancy. No, 
get the blackboard. I think that would be 
better.” 
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“Yes, it would, but no erasing is allowed, 
you know,” Tom put in. 

Peter was it first, and you can imagine 
his surprise, after he had drawn an animal’s 
head and four legs, to discover there were 
no ears, no tail, and no eyes. It turned out 
that the others had chosen a bed. 

Nancy thought she would be smart and be- 
gin by asking whether the thing was alive, 
but she got into difficulties, too, because the 
boys had chosen a whale. Her picture of it 
was quite peculiar because she had put a 
neck onto the head and made a rather bushy 
tail. 

When they were tired of playing Peter de- 
cided to show the others that he could really 
draw well, and he began to work on a picture 
puzzle, while Nancy tried to catch Tom in 
arithmetic. 

“If a family of rabbits went out walking,” 
she said, “and there was one rabbit in front 
of two rabbits, and one rabbit behind two 
rabbits, and one rabbit between two rabbits, 
how many were in the family?” 

“That’s just too easy,” her brother replied. 
“There were only three, walking or hopping 
single file—a very small family for rabbits, 
by the way.” 

Nancy chuckled. “Well, suppose you try 
this one,” she said. “You may find it a little 





harder. Some boy scouts were hiking from 
Littleton to Twin Mountain when they came 
to a crossroads with a signpost. One boy said: 
‘We turn right here.’ But another said: ‘No, 
that signpost is wrong. We should go left.’ 
After a few minutes’ argument he convinced 
the others that the signpost had been twist- 
ed out of position. How do you suppose he 
knew?” 

“He'd been that way before,” Tom sug- 
gested. 

“No, none of them knew that part of the 
country, and none of them had ever seen a 
map of it.” 

For a moment Tom pondered. “Oh, of 
course,” he said suddenly. “He knew the 
name of the town they had just come from, 
and probably the signpost said that was in 
the opposite direction, so the boy realized 
something was wrong.” 

“Look here,” Peter interrupted, “if you 
want to see some real works of art. Each 
of these twelve pictures fepresents a famous 
person or a well-known character in fairy 
tales or Mother Goose or something. I might 
have drawn a plum for Little Jack Horner 
or a spilled bowl of curds and whey for Little 
Miss Muffet. Some are easy and some are 
hard, so see how many of the answers you 
can guess.” 

































































































































































(Answers on page 46.) 
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LOG CABIN BIRD HOUSE 


b y La Vada 


. Materials: 
Floor board—10’x10”x1/2” 
Logs—18 dowel rods or branches—1’”x9” 
Wire—2 lengths—28” 
16 shingle nails 


' 4 finishing nails 


1 large composition shingle 
2 boards 6”x6”x1/2’"—to be cut and fit 
for the gable. 
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2. Drill holes 
first 2 logs 1‘ 1/2” 
from the ends. Place 


“3 on  floor—refer 
—T floor plan. 








for 


to 
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3. Prepare the remaining logs by drilling 
the holes 1 1/2” from each end. Then whittle 
a round groove halfway through the log. The 
drilled hole forms the center, and both ends 
should be alike. Pull the wire through the 
logs at each end as they are set together. 
Fasten the ends of wire together when all the 
logs are put together. 





4. Measure and cut 2 boards to form the 
gable. The height and shape can vary. Nail 
these to the upper logs in front and back. 
Whittle a space in one log for the door. ‘Tack 
the roof on with shingle nails. Hang the 
house with wire and screws or nail it to a 
post. 


«—o 
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VALENTINE PARTIES 


Trace boy and girl to make patterns. Plan 
to use these for invitations, place cards, for- 
tune holders, and valentines. Use white 
drawing paper, crayons or water colors. 

For invitation, take a folded paper 5 1/4” 
x 7”. Trace one of the figures close to the 
open edge, color and cut around figure on 
outside edge. Write your invitation on the in- 
side of folder. 

For standing place card, use a paper 3” x 
12”. Trace a figure on one end, then one on 
other end to match. This leaves center space 
to be folded as seen in diagram. Color figure, 
fold, paste heads together at top. Use for 
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by La Vada 





PLACE CARD. 
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fortune holders by writing fortune on small 
piece of paper; roll it, place between stand- 
ing figures. 

For valentines, color the figures and then 
cut out. Decorate with lace, ribbon, or flow- 
ers. Write greeting on valentines. 
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By BARBARA NOLEN 


“Every second you were laughing,” said 
one child who read THE PuppeT MAN AND 
OTHER Stories by Barbara Young (Reynal 
& Hitchcock. $2). An older boy commented, 
“They don’t have action like shooting some- 
one, but they have mental action.” 





From “The Puppet Man and Other Stories’ 


With these words of praise to get you 
started, there is nothing to keep you from 
reading all the very different stories in this 
collection. There’s one about a puppet man, 
one about Lily Louisa who ran away, and an 
old legend of the hungry. Or perhaps you'll 
like best the one about Tula Bell and the 
Christmas secrets. 
somewhat 
thicker and more familiar, is the Story 
PARADE ‘TREASURE Book (Winston. $2). 
Here, in one golden package, are favorites 
from our own magazine, bound conveniently 
in one volume. If you have lent or lost the is- 
sue with a special Oscar or Herbert story, look 
for it here. You may be a recent subscriber, 
and never have read LeGrand’s “Haunted 
Wreck” or Mrs. Kahmann’s “For the Honor 
of XDY.” Just remember: it is never too late 
to read a good story. 

You've probably known plenty of families 
who never had a quiet moment. That’s the 
way it was with the MacDonalds, the year 
that Judy was ten and Scuff was twelve. Mrs. 
MacDonald had a job at “The Bartlett Dry,” 


Another collection of stories, 
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and Gramp was cook. He was also owner and 
manager of their fatherless household. As a 
young man he had been cook on a ship that 
sailed round the world, and the meals he 
served the young MacDonalds were hearty as 
a sea-captain’s. As Scuff’s pal, Pee-Wee Turn- 
er, said when he was invited to dinner, “Boy, 
this is better than eating in a diner.” 

Unfortunately, life wasn’t always as simple 
and pleasant as eating Gramp’s sea-food 
chowder or his peach pandowdy. There were 
many complications, all worth reading about, 
as Phyllis Cote tells it to you in THE PEOPLE 
Upstairs (Doubleday. $2). 





From “The People Upstairs’ 


No home but a sailboat was the unexpect- 
ed result when Penny and Nick ran away 
through the iron gates of the orphanage. 
They could not stand it a-minute longer, be- 
ing eganaps in an EGANAHPRO. Penny 
had looked so long at the wrought iron let- 
ters over the iron gate that she could read it 
backwards as well as forwards. And it made 
their loneliness a little less acute to call 
themselves eganaps. 

It was a bit of luck for them that when 
they ran away they happened to take refuge 
in Ben’s sailboat. Ben was almost an eganap. 


His mother was dead, and his father was 
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From “The Lion's Paw” 


reported “missing in action in the Pacific.” 
The story of their escape in the Hard-a-lee is 
a breathless one, told by Robb White in THE 
Lion’s Paw (Doubleday. $2). 

Everyone who loves a horse will want to 
read Hotipay by Wesley Dennis (Viking. 
$2). This is a picture story book, especially 
appealing to young horse-lovers who like to 
do their own reading as well as their own 
riding. The text is brief and simple, but 
plenty happens on each page and in each 
picture, as Holiday takes the hurdles in one 
horse show after another. 

.§KOOKUM by Eva Knox Evans (Putnam. 
$2) is a most engaging story of five Eskimo 
dogs and a boy named Jimmy Tobuk. The 
dogs are only puppies in the first chapter, 
but how they grow when they are fed on sun- 
dried salmon, oatmeal, and meatfat! 





From “Skookum” 


Skookum grew biggest of them all. He 
grew too big for his flat-topped dog house. 
He grew too big for his harness, and for his 
own special fur boots. Jimmy was really wor- 
ried when he grew too big for the dog team 
where he belonged with his puppy brothers. 
You'll have to read SkookuM to find out 
what happened. You can depend on it that 
the author of JEROME ANTHONY and Ara- 
MINTA has a story worth telling. 
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Three biographies are due for special at- 
tention. The first is the story of POCAHONTAS 
by the d’Aulaires (Doubleday. $2.50). How 
Pocahontas rescued Captain John Smith is 
recorded in all our history books, but the de- 
tails are more legend than history, and as 
such are freely embroidered by the authors. 
This is a fine picture of the early Tidewater 
Indians and their wonder and amazement at 
the strange ways of white men. The pictures 
have the simplicity and humor which have 
earned for the other d’Aulaire picture books 
a permanent place in our libraries. 


VG. 





From “Pocahontas” 


AMERICA’S PAUL REVERE (Houghton. 
$2.50) is a beautiful book for serious-minded 
readers. Esther Forbes, author of JOHNNY 
TREMAIN, knows the world in which Paul 
Revere lived as if she had spent her child- 
hood there. In this one book she tells in de- 
tail the most essential facts about life in 
those days, and Lynd Ward complements the 
text with dramatic and colorful lithographs. 

For young scientists and _ inventors, 
another chapter of history may seem more 
thrilling. This is the story of Robert Fulton, 
QUICKSILVER Bos, by Corinne Lowe (Har- 
court. $2). 

Young Robert Fulton had many talents. 
He tinkered with guns for Washington’s 
army. He produced sky rockets for Fourth- 
of-July celebrations. He invented the first 
successful submarine. In between times he 
made painting his profession and hobnobbed 
with great men in Philadelphia (where Ben- 
jamin Franklin was his good friend), and in 
London, where he dabbled dangerously in 
politics and art. 
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OUR YOUNG 


FEENEY, MEENY, MINEY AND Mo 
By Albert Waldinger, age 9 


Climbing and squirming and pushing each 

other, 

Cuddling and sucking warm milk from their 
mother, 

Eeney, Meeney, Miney and Mo, 

Nudging each other and over they go. 


Eeney is white with touches of gray, 

Meeney is the prettiest the people say, 
Miney is black with touches of white, 
Mo looks at you with a look of delight. 


Climbing and squirming and pushing each 
other, 

Cuddling and sucking warm milk from their 
mother, 

Eeney, Meeney, Miney and Mo, 

Nudging each other and over they go. 


‘THE SNOW 


By Frances Setzer, age 9 


The snow is falling here and there, 
The snow is falling everywhere, 
Falling on the bushes, and the trees— 
Falling in my shoes now, if you please! 
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SIGNS OF SPRING 
By Jane Glanville, age 11 


Dainty little lady bugs 

In coats of red and black, 
Scurry through the grasses 
Now that spring is back. 


Pretty little butterflies 

In colors bright and gay, 
Slide like little airplanes 
Along the peaceful bay. 





THE BLACK STALLION 


By Jesse Petchers, age 10 
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THE PAPER ENGINE 
By Janet M. Dechert, age 3\% 


The paper engine was made out of paper. 
He did not go Puff! Puff! like a real engine 
did. His wheels didn’t go round and round 
like a real engine’s would; he just stayed 
still. He didn’t stand up straight like a real 
engine did. He couldn’t make smoke and 
letters up in the sky. He couldn’t do any- 
thing. He was just a paper engine. One day 
his boy loved him into life. He could go 
Puff! Puff! His wheels could go Squeak! 
Squeak! He could make letters with smoke. 
The paper engine was real now and people 
could ride in him. 














BASEBALL’s BACK 


By John Norton, age 12 


THE RUNAWAYS 
By Carol Ann Sandler, age 10 


Cinnamon closed her weary eyes peace- 
fully. The big gray cat with four white stock- 
ing legs and a white-tipped tail had decided 
that the kittens were quiet enough to keep 
out of mischief. 

But as soon as the green eyes closed, Scala- 
wag was on his feet. He was the smallest of 
the three kittens, but tucked under his yel- 
low coat was more energy than all the other 
kittens had, and he could think of mote 
places for his four white paws to take him 
than the rest of the family. 

He roused his brother, the black, white- 
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footed Bibs, who got his name from the 
white spot on his throat which so closely re- 
sembled a baby’s bib, and his sister Boots, 
the carbon copy of her mother. 

They dashed out the back door, which 
was open, and ran down the alley. Boots 
stopped to watch a golden butterfly flitting 
amongst the flowers. Suddenly Scalawag 
came running with a big dog behind him. 
He shot up a tree. Boots ran like a fire engine 
for home. 

Bibs was snooping around in a junk pile: 
Suddenly the wind blew a piece of an old 
newspaper down on top of him. He ran 
blindly toward the very tree in which Scala- 
wag was shivering. The dog ran away bark- 
ing in fear. Crawling out from under the 
newspaper, the cat headed for home as 
quickly as his legs would carry him. 

Cinnamon appeared on the scene, and up- 
on discovering that she could do nothing to 
get the mischievous kitten out of the tree, 
began to meow piteously. A couple of boys 
who happened to be walking by at that 
moment came to see what was wrong. One 
of them climbed up the tree and got the kit- 
ten. As soon as his white feet touched the 
ground he was scampering for home. 

As he crouched in his basket prepared for 
a scolding, he thought—punishment or no 
punishment—that it had been a wonderful 
day. 


SPRING Is HERE 
By Helen Hill and John Liccardo, age 12 


Spring is here and the soft winds are high, | 
Flowers are lifting their heads to the sky; 
Birds are singing as they go winging, 
Through golden sunbeams under the sky. 


Answers to Puzzlewits 


Washington, William Tell, Cinderella, 
Robert Bruce, Three Little Kittens, Lincoln, 
Jack and Jill, Ben Franklin, Puss in Boots, 
Noah. 
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LIGHTNING Bucs DANDELION 


By Everett Shawyer, age 10 by Frank Raccio, age 10 
Lightning bugs Dandelion you are so pretty, 
look like little men How can you grow in such a big city? 
with lanterns. I would think that you would die, 
They look like Leery With all those people walking by. 
going to light the street lamps I would never step on you, 
Or like angels with torches. You are my friend and I am yours, too. 
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By Henry Iller, age 11 


BLADE OF GRASS THE FLOWER QUEEN 
by Andrea Reule, age 10 by Joan Zito, age 9 
Little blades of grass Over in the meadow where the grass 
Shooting from the ground, is green, 
Little blades of grass, There sits a little flower queen. 
Where are you bound? Her eyes how they sparkle, 

Her face is so fair, 

When snow comes in winter She wears a golden crown upon her 
With the ice and sleet silver hair. 
I should think that you I am sure you know the very place, 
Would need a little heat. And that her name is Queen Anne’s Lace. 
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Just think! Not only can boys and girls read about 

Miss Sniff and /ook at her pictures, 
they can pet her too... 

for the illustrations in this unique 50c Whitman book 
are actually covered with fur-like fuzziness. 





Whitman Publishing Company + Racine, Wis. 
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Delight your children with 


Sitthe Cotden Books 
Girls and boys love these story and poem books illus 
trated in ful] color by America’s leading children’ 
artists. Each Little Golden Book costs only 25c. Yo 
can get them at your book or department store 
and at most drug stores. There are 30 Little Golden 


Books in all, published by Simon and Schuster. And 
here are six of the newest and nicest: 





30. SCUFFY 
THE TUGBOAT 
by Gertrude Crampton 
is the tale of a toy boat that 
goes down the river to the sea. 
With lots of color pictures by 
Tibor Gergely. 


26. CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS 


The best-loved carols with 
easy piano arrangements by 
Marjorie Wyckoff and color 
pictures by Corinne Malvern. 


9. FAIRY TALES 


“Cinderella,” “Puss in Boots” 
and other old favorites, with 
colorful pictures by Gertrude 
Elliott. 


12. COUNTING RHYMES 
ert | “This Littly Piggy” and other 
, <* favorites, in a new edition 


with 28 color illustrations by 
Corinne Malvern. 


27. THE STORY OF 
JESUS 
by Beatrice Alexander 


with lovely illustrations by 
Steffie Lerch. 


20. THE NIGHT BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 


Clement C. Moore’s wonder- 
ful old poem, with gay new 
pictures by Cornelius DeWitt. 
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